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Recent  History: 


QUOTATION  OF  THF.  WEEK 

„and  all  this  sacrifice  should  not  only  oblige  you  to  read  it  yourself,  but  to  pass  it  on 
from  hand  to  hand  as  a  weapon  in  the  struggle  against  the  odious  imperialists. 

-Osawatomie,  the  Weather  Undeiground  newspaper,  Autumn,  1975 


Knifing 


the  college  of  art 


The  only  state  college-art  school  is  being 
threatened  with  closure. 

Massachusetts  legislators  are  discussing  the  fate 
of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  (MCA) 
which,  like  other  state  colleges,  faces  a  ten  percent 
budget  cut.  Unlike  the  other  schools,  Mass  Art  has 
unique  expenditures  which  won’t  be  covered  if 
their  budget  is  cut. 

A  Massachusetts  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  study  dated  3/31/75  agreed  that  Mass  Art 
is  unique:  “This  College  more  than  any  other,  by 
itself  could  make  the  case  for  the  need  to  do 
allocation  based  more  on  the  individual  college’s 
needs  and  programming  than  on  enrollment  for¬ 
mulas.  MCA  is  a  college  that  deals  in  a  very 
specialized  area  —  the  creative  and  performing 
arts  —  in  addition  to  art  education,  yet  it  is  tied  to 
the  very  confining  sixteen-to-one  faculty-student 
ratio  of  the  state  college  system.  Most  of  the 
student-faculty  contact  at  Mass  Art  is  in  a  studio 
and  not  in  a  lecture  hall  or  classroom  like  its  ten 
counterparts  in  the  system.” 

The  Mass.  Senate  study  goes  further  to 
recommend:  “This  college  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  expand  its  enrollment  to  allow  access  to  the 
unique  type  of  program  it  offers.  To  grow,  this 
•  college  needs  more  space  and  fifferent  and  ad¬ 
ditional  support.  This  college  should  be  allowed  to 
make  its  case  on  an  individual  basis  and  be 
budgeted  accordingly.” 

The  legislators  recognize  the  importance  of 
MCA  but  they  are  still  willing  to  let  the  school  suf¬ 
fer  hardships. 

State  Secretary  of  Education  Paul  Parks  com¬ 
mented  to  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee 
that  the  state’s  present  economic  situation  might 
call  for  the  closing  of  MCA.  And  the  school  might 
close  if  a  suggested  30  percent  cut  in  educational 
spending  is  passed. 


Park’s  budget  recommendation  for  MCA,  $2,- 
304,334,  is  $343,787  less  than  MCA’s  request  for 
$2,648,121.  Economy  measures  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  MCA,  but  inflation  may  make  these 
measures  ineffective.  Also,  MCA  leases  a  majority 
of  their  total  space  with  an  annual  cost  of  $230,- 
000.  In  reality  the  cost  is  considerably  higher  when 
maintenance  and  general  repair  to  their  archaic 
buildings  is  considered.  Yet,  on  a  per  student 
basis,  MCA’s  operating  costs  are  a  thousand 
dollars  below  the  national  standard. 

With  all  this  talk  about  economics,  one  impor¬ 
tant  fact  must  not  be  overlooked:  MCA’s  excellent 
placement  record.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  1975 
graduates  registered  with  the  placement  office.  Of 
those  looking  for  teaching  jobs,  70  percent  were 
successful  in  finding  jobs.  Those  interested  in 
design  work  were  even  more  successful,  logging  an 
80  percent  hiring  rate. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and 
then  up  to  the  Governor,  whether  a  school  that 
turns  out  so  many  working  taxpayers  as  MCA 
should  be  hindered  by  a  lack  of  operating  revenue. 


by  Richard  S.  Crews 


Do  not  pass  Go 


Jeffrey’s  Fellowship  van  leaves  the  College  of 
Basic  Studies  every  Wednesday  at  6:15  pm,  and 
everybody  is  welcome  to  join. 

The  Fellowship  program  where  BU  students 
visit  inmates  in  Billerica  House  of  Correction 
started  up  again  last  week  after  a  brief  pause 
between  terms. 

Jeffrey  has  been  going  to  the  jail  in  Middlesex 
every  week  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years, 
because,  as  he  says:  “It  was  the  only  way  for  me  to 
deal  with  my  own  paranoia  of  jails,  and  later  I  dis¬ 
covered  I  enjoyed  meeting  the  people  there.” 

A  brief  orientation  is  given  on  the  way  up. 
Billerica  is  a  minimum  security  prison  with  144 
male  inmates.  Most  of  the  men  are  between  17  and 
27  years  old  and  are  serving  up  to  two-and-a-half 
years  for  misdemeanors. 

The  prison  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  jail, 
where  the  men  wait  for  trial,  is  maximum  security 
and  the  only  part  not  participating  in  the  program. 
Visitors  are  allowed  in  the  Dorm  and  the  Sheriffs 
House,  which  are  living  quarters  for  men  going  to 
school  or  holding  jobs  outside  the  prison  grounds. 
The  center  of  activity  tends  to  be  the  dining  room 
of  the  Main  Building,  home  of  those  who  hope  to 
get  on  work-release  and  whose  activities  are  still 
confined  to  the  prison  territory. 

Neither  checks  nor  searches  are  made  upon 
entering  Billerica,  but  the  success  of  the  program 
depends  upon  observing  three  taboos:  don’t  bring 
in  any  dope,  cash,  or  objects  that  can  be  used  as  es¬ 
cape  tools.  And  don’t  ask  the  men  why  they’re 
there. 

No  guards  are  visibly  present  in  the  dining 
room,  and  the  atmosphere  is  pretty  relaxed.  You 
get  coffee,  better  than  anywhere  else,  but  from 
there  it’s  up  to  you  to  talk  and  meet  with  the  in¬ 
mates.  Nobody  asks  you  to  make  it  a  regular 
thing,  but  as  Jeffrey  said,  “I’ve  met  some  of  my 
best  friends  here.” 

Around  9:15  the  fun  is  over,  and  Jeffrey  will 
drop  everybody  off  at  their  house. 

by  Hanne  Klaveness 
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BU  Clinic  trial 


Silent  cheers  bounce  off  the  walls 


by  Nancy  Doyle 

The  room  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  classroom. 

As  you  enter  the  6th  floor  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  courtroom  of  the  Bulfinch 
Building  at  Government  Center,  the  sealed  and 
draped  windows  greet  you  with  a  concrete  pan¬ 
orama  and  a  pale  fall  sky.  A  not-so-somber  red 
carpet  is  scattered  with  chairs.  This  gallery  section 
takes  up  half  the  room,  the  other  half  is  set  for  law. 

Two  shiny  tables  for  the  lawyers  rest  a  few  feet 
in  front  of  the  gallery,  one  for  the  BU  lawyers  and 
one  for  the  Health  Clinic  staff  lawyers.  Comic 
relief  is  provided  for  that  half  of  the  room  with  a 
particularly  inane  photograph  of  Jerry  Ford. 

The  room  is  already  warm,  by  late  afternoon  the 
lack  of  ventilation  and  the  surplus  of  people  will 
make  the  place  unhappy  and  sweaty.  But  even 
empty,  the  labor  courtroom  seems  to  stand  little 
chance  of  imposing  the  hushed  conduct  for  a  US 
Court  Of  Law. 


About  two-thirds  of  the  gallery  is  former  and 
present  Clinic  staff  involved  in  the  NLRB  com¬ 
plaint  and  their  friends.  The  rest  are  BU  student 
lawyers,  student  journalists  and  student  students. 
They  look  like  they  were  sent  by  teachers,  editors 
and  friends  with  the  strict  admonition  to  dress  up 
for  court  and  look  like  clean  kids.  They’ve  got 
their  pads  and  pens  and  are  more  revved  to  go  and 
more  serious  than  anyone  in  the  room. 

Liz  Hirsh,  a  chief  organizer  of  the  workers’  case 
since  last  spring,  has  the  look  of  a  hostess  who  was 
nervous  that  no  one  would  come  and  is  now 
overwhelmed  by  the  turnout.  As  each  new  member 
of  the  case  enters,  she  or  he  is  excitedly  greeted  by 
the  rest.  They  get  smiles,  touches,  questions  of 
their  health,  their  kids,  their  new  job  and  com¬ 
pliments  on  their  clothes. 

One  young  woman  pulls  out  her  lunch  and  ex¬ 
plains,  “I  was  at  work  by  8  this  morning.”  Arlyn 
Boudreau,  a  nurse-practitioner  who  was  First  fired 
last  April  whispers  to  a  friend,  “God,  I  hope  I 
remember  everything,  so  much  has  happened  in 
six  months.” 

They  pull  their  chairs  close  together,  forming  a 
tight  unit  of  mutual  support.  They  toss  papers 
back  and  forth  to  each  other,  go  over  their 
separate  cases,  and  comment  on  the  other  people 
in  the  room,  especially  Hemperley. 

These  women  are  unaffected,  serious  and  they 


laugh  a  lot. 

The  clinic  workers  have  three  lean  lawyers. 
Rosemary  Pye  has  a  healthy,  young  straight  face, 
and  addresses  the  court  in  a  slightly  catched  voice. 

Steve  Kehoe  is  also  young,  tall,  and  thin.  He 
acts  a  little  pissed  off  always,  but  controlled. 

The  NLRB  lawyer,  Howard  Kowal,  is  leanest  of 
them  all.  He  looks  like  a  labor  lawyer  for  mine 
workers;  his  face  is  strong  and  lined,  and  his  hair  is 
classically  wild-white.  He  seems  new  to  the  case 
and  acts  joyously  outraged  at  the  facts.  He  has 
laughing  eyes  and  comes  off  distinguished  and  fun. 

Two  lawyers  from  Hale  and  Dorr,  represen¬ 
ting  the  accused  trustees  of  Boston  University, 
look  like  father  and  son  —  both  owly,  pudgy  and 
twitchy. 

So  far,  only  the  older  one,  Harold  Hestnes  talks, 
and  his  voice  contradicts  his  looks.  His  questions 
are  sharp,  clear  and  feisty.  He’s  up  for  the  action. 
Whenever  a  lawyer  or  witness  for  the  clinic 
workers  mentions  one  of  the  charges  against  BU, 
he  shakes  up  and  down  in  silent  and  highly  visible 
laughter  at  the  outlandishness  of  it  all. 

Sitting  with  them  is  Wilbur  “Lucky” 
Hemperley,  Administrative  Co-Director  of  the 
Student  Health  Services  —  the  heavy.  He  sticks  his 
head  into  the  courtroom  before  his  lawyers  arrive, 
takes  one  look  at  the  crowd  of  rowdy  women  and 
students,  and  he  splits.  In  court  he  looks  at  no  one 
but  the  judge  and  his  lawyers. 

His  face  is  pinched,  often  reddened,  and  his 
photograys  change  color  about  every  three 
minutes.  He  drums  his  hands,  sticks  his  finger 
down  his  collar,  and  presses  his  digital  watch  a  lot. 
This  is  probably  because  at  no  time  is  there  no  one 
in  the  gallery  or  on  the  witness  stand  staring 
straight  at  him.  He  starts  sweating  at  10:55  and 
does  not  stop. 

In  charge  of  the  courtroom  is  the  NLRB  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Judge,  Bernard  Reis.  He  has  a  thin, 
trimmed  beard  and  the  face  of  a  holy  man.  He 
eminates  raw  justice  and  serious  consequences.  He 
is  scary  and  everyone  is  careful  with  him.  Judge 
Reis  has  just  been  flown  in  from  Washington.  As 
the  complex  case  unfolds,  he  looks  more  and  more 
pained. 


Before  long  it’s  clear  that  this  is  the  clinic 
women’s  show.  During  breaks  most  go  to  the 


bathroom  to  smoke  and  talk. 

“They  tell  us  to  stop  laughing,  that  Hale  and 
Dorr  guy  is  always  smirking,”  says  one.  Another, 
“Did  you  see  Hemperley’s  face  when  we  said  he 
told  Liz  that  she  was  a  sweet  little  girl  with  a  lot  of 
problems?” 


At  several  ol  the  BU  lawyers' 
insinuating  questions,  she 
stares  straight  at  him, 

and  says, 

"No,  that  is 
not  so." 


They  also  spend  this  time  prepping  the  next 
witness,  calming  her  down  and  getting  it  together. 
When  they  pass  by  Hemperley  or  his  lawyers  in  the 
hall  they  don’t  stop  talking,  but  they  hustle  past. 

In  the  courtroom,  they  are  intensely  serious. 
Arlyn  Boudreau,  the  first  witness,  acts  nervous  but 
dead  sure.  Her  voice  is  strained  but  her  replies  are 
carefully  phrased.  At  several  of  the  BU  lawyer’s 
insinuating  questions,  she  stares  straight  at  him, 
and  says,  “No  that  is  not  so.”  At  one  point  her  an¬ 
noyance  overcomes  her  demure  responses,  and  she 
retorts  in  the  middle  of  a  “but  isn’t  it  a  fact  .  .  .” 
question  with  “Check  your  Public  Health  record!” 
Silent  cheers  bounce  off  the  walls. 

As  each  witness  takes  the  stand,  the  faces  of  the 
clinic  people  and  BU  supporters  tell  the  whole 
thing  that’s  been  going  on  for  the  past  seven 
months.  In  the  muggy  and  oppressive  room,  their 
eyes  are  hard,  intent  and  singly  focused  on  their 
representative  at  the  stand.  They  nod  and  shake 
their  heads  in  unison  as  the  testimony  is  taken. 

As  they  send  their  collective  emotional  support 
to  each  witness,  you  can  feel  their  certainty,  and 
it’s  a  trip  to  watch. 
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Medical  Malpractice  mess 

Courts,  scalpels,  and  the  victim 


by  Don  Zullo 

Students  who  earn  a  degree  in  law  or  medicine 
have  long  been  revered  by  society  as  the  epitome 
of  prestige,  honor  and  success.  Times  have 
changed,  and  the  status  symbol  has  tarnished. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  these 
professionals  have  emerged  from  their  cloistered 
offices  to  do  battle  over  the  medical  malpractice 
issue.  The  doctors  picketed,  protested  and 
marched  in  demand  of  lower  rates  for  malpractice 
insurance.  At  the  same  time  a  minority  of  lawyers 
went  in  search  of  victims  of  the  deadly  scalpel. 
Meanwhile,  the  mother  trusts  of  insurance  started 
pulling  the  rug  out  from  underneath  everyone. 

Insurance  companies  claim  that  malpractice 
policies  are  a  losing  proposition  when  patients  in¬ 
jured  by  physicians  receive  six-figure  jury  awards. 
Large  companies  like  Argonaut  increased  their 
coverage  rates  by  as  much  as  300-400  percent, 
while  the  smaller  companies  dropped  the  medical 
liability  field  altogether. 

According  to  Vice-President  Richard  Egdahl  of 
the  BU  medical  center,  “The  Argonaut  Company 
will  probably  discontinue  coverage  in 
Massachusetts  because  of  the  volume  of  law  suits 
and  the  high  jury  awards.  However,  if  this 
happens,  doctors  in  the  state  will  be  covered  by  an 
insurance  underwriting  association.” 

Physicians  argue  they  cannot  afford  “oc¬ 
currence”  policies  which  cost  anywhere  from  $15,- 
000  to  $80,000  a  year  (depending  on  what  field  of 
medicine  they  practice  in).  Under  “claims  made” 
contracts,  doctors  are  only  covered  when  in  active 
practice  with  their  premiums  paid  up.  Once  a'doc- 
tor  retires  he/she  is  protected  for  a  certain  amount 
of  time  under  the  statute  of  limitation  law  (in 
Massachusetts  a  patient  can  sue  for  up  to  three 
years  after  having  seen  a  physician). 


Only  five  years  ago,  a 
malpractice  suit  was  rare. 
But  since  then  a  1, 000 percent 
increase  has  occurred 
in  the  number  of  suits  filed. 


Many  health  care  providers  (doctors,  nurses, 
hospitals,  etc.)  are  fed  up  with  the  lawyers’  prac¬ 
tice  of  suing  everybody  in  sight  of  an  alleged 
medical  malpractice.  Associate  Dean  John  Wilson 
of  the  BU  school  of  law  said,  “Most  suits  don’t  in¬ 
volve  nurses  because  they  have  so  little  money,  but 
in  many  cases  everyone  involved  is  sued.  A  lawyer 
sells  his  time,  so  he  can’t  afford  to  take  up  a  lousy 
suit  that  gives  a  small  return.” 

Only  five  years  ago,  a  malpractice  suit  was  rare. 
But  since  then  a  1,000  percent  increase  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  number  of  suits  filed.  Are  American 
doctors  becoming  less  competent,  or  were  they  in¬ 
competent  to  begin  with?  Associate  Dean  John 
Wilson  feels,  “If  anything,  doctors  have  become 
more  competent  over  the  years.  However,  this 
doesn’t  indicate  that  attorney’s  are  drumming  up 
business  by  searching  for  clients  who  are  willing  to 
file  suits.” 

Like  most  of  us,  doctors,  nurses  and  hospital 
staff  members  make  errors:  a  piece  of  gauze  is  left 
in  the  intestine;  a  nurse  gives  a  patient  a  drug 
which  causes  an  allergic  reaction;  an  emergency 
room  physician  fails  to  discover  a  knife  wound  in 
the  thigh.  Such  mistakes  have  happened  on  occa¬ 
sion,  and  will  undoubtably  happen  again.  The 
difference  today  is  that  more  people  are  suing  and 
collecting  some  incredible  awards.  Last  year  some 
18,000  malpractice  suits  were  filed  with  the 
average  settlement  nearing  $12,000.  In  California 
and  New  York,  a  number  of  awards  granted  by 
the  jury  were  over  $1  million. 

The  vast  majority  of  suits  never  reach  a  court¬ 
room.  It’s  more  expendient  and  cheaper  for  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  to  settle  outside  of  an  emotion- 
filled  courtroom.  A  single  malpractice  trial  can 


drag  on  for  years  and  cost  the  insurance  company 
thousands  for  defense  lawyers  and  expert 
witnesses.  As  a  result,  people  who  don’t  deserve 
out-of-court  settlements  often  get  them,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  who  do  deserve  compensation 
sometimes  never  receive  it. 

The  function  of  the  legal  system  in  regard  to 
malpractice  varies  from  state  to  state.  In  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  the  courts 
have  control  over  how  much  money  a  lawyer  can 


‘ Those  damn  doctors 


make  too  much  money.1 


get  from  a  client.  Depending  on  the  complexity  of 
the  case,  a  lawyer  may  receive  30,  40,  or  50  percent 
of  the  total  award  granted. 

Many  doctors  place  the  blame  of  rising  health 
care  costs  directly  on  the  lawyers  who  handle 
malpractice  suits.  BU  Vice-president  Richard 
Egdahl  said,  “There  are  lawyers  fighting  against 
any  change  in  the  present  medical  malpractice 
system  of  coverage  .  .  .  much  like  they  fought 
against  no-fault  auto  insurance.”  A  doctor  who 
works  in  the  Boston  Evening  Clinic  said,  “It’s 
ridiculous,  the  lawyers  profit  while  their  clients  are 
used  like  pawns.  Sure,  there  are  some  incompetent 
doctors,  but  it  seems  to  me  like  there  are  a  lot 
more  unscrupulous  lawyers.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  are  those  who  feel: 
that,  “Those  damn  doctors  make  too  much  money." 
The  May  12,  1975  issue  of  Medical  Economics 
claims  in  a  recent  survey  that  the  median  net  in¬ 
come  for  doctors  in  private  practice  is  $39,000  — 
before  taxes.  Not  such  a  fantastic  sum  when  one 
considers  the  average  physician  works  60  hours 
each  week. 

In  any  case,  the  exorbitant  increase  in  malprac¬ 
tice  premiums  can  directly  effect  the  nation’s 
health  care.  Older  doctors  are  retiring  even  though 
they  could  continue  working,  and  an  increasing 
number  of  physicians  are  entering  the  armed 
forces  where  they  don’t  have  to  face  malpractice 
fees  or  law  suits.  Some  doctors  now  refuse  to 
publish  their  new  techniques  or  discoveries  in 
medical  journals  for  fear  it  could  be  used  against 
them.  And  perhaps  the  most  costly  element  of  the 
whole  malpractice  mess  is  “defensive  medicine.” 

Virtually  every  doctor  is  apprehensive  or  down 
right  scared  of  being  sued.  For  instance;  even  if  a 
doctor  is  99  percent  sure  that  a  patient  only  has  a 
sprained  ankle,  he/she  may  take  x-rays  as  a  defen¬ 
sive  measure  in  case  he/she  is  later  sued.  Such 
measures  can  add  $30  or  more  to  a  patient’s  bill. 
Pat  Carrol,  senior  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Association  said,  “Health 
care  costs  for  the  average  patient  will  increase  as  a 
result  of  defensive  medicine  now  being  practiced 
by  many  doctors.  Doctors  are  more  wary  of  law 
suits,  and  tend  to  take  extra  tests  and 
precautionary  procedures  in  order  to  protect 
themselves.” 


A  step  towards 
Reform  and  Control 


During  the  summer  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  finally  passed  a  bill  establishing  a 
special  commission  to  investigate  and  study  the 
entire  scope  of  the  medical  malpractice 
problem. 

Dr.  Richard  Gibbs,  a  lawyer  and  a  member 
of  the  commission  said,  “Traditional  medicine 
in  America  has  changed.  We  are  responsible  for 
one  another  —  lawyers,  doctors  and  the  general 
public  —  all  must  work  together  in 
cooperation.” 

Already  functioning,  the  special  commission 
conists  of  three  members  of  the  Senate,  and 
four  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  minority  party  representation.  The  com¬ 
missioner  of  insurance  and  five  members  ap- ' 
pointed  by  the  governor  make  the  unit  com¬ 
plete. 

The  commission  will  investigate  and  study 
the  extent  of  the  malpractice  problem,  reasons 
for  the  increase  in  claims  and  suits,  the  effects  of 
law  suits  on  health  care  providers,  the  use  of 
defensive  medicine  and  increased  premium 
costs,  the  effect  of  claims  and  suits  on  patients,  the 
definition  of  the  term  “malpractice,”  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  insurance  companies’  involve¬ 
ment,  and  alternative  approaches  and  solutions 
to  the  malpractice  problem. 

Dr.  Gibbs  pointed  out,  “The  commission  has 
the  power  to  investigate  all  aspects  of  the 
malpractice  problem.  Those  who  have  abused 
their  position  or  committed  a  crime  will  be 
sought  out  and  prosecuted  if  necessary.” 

Abuses  within  the  old  malpractice  system 
have  been  practiced  by  doctors,  lawyers  and  in¬ 
surance  companies.  Dr.  Gibbs  said,  “There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  the  extent  of  malpractice  losses 
in  Massachusetts.  Insurance  companies  could 
possibly  be  charging  Massachusetts  doctors  for 
insurance  losses  in  other  states.” 

Gibbs  also  feels  that  of  the  17,000  lawyers  in 
the  state,  “Only  a  small  percentage  are  involved 
in  repeated  malpractice  law  suits.” 

Tribunal  Established 

Complementing  the  special  commission  is  a 
new  and  progressive  medical  malpractice  review 
system.  Any  malpractice  suit  filed  will  now  be 
reviewed  by  a  tribunal  consisting  of  one 
superior  court  judge,  one  doctor,  and  one 
lawyer. 

The  tribunal  functions  as  a  screening  board 
to  weed  out  cases  that  have  no  merit.  Any 
evidence  and  testimony  submitted  to  the 
tribunal  is  impartially  reviewed  before  a  final 
decision  is  reached.  If  the  tribunal  finds  that  the 
suit  has  no  merit,  the  case  will  be  dropped. 

Cases  found  to  have  merit  or  “probably 
cause”  can  be  taken  to  court  backed  by  both  the 
decision  of  the  tribunal  and  the  evidence 
presented. 

A  suit  rejected  by  the  tribunal  can  still  be  pur¬ 
sued  through  the  courts  only  by  filing  a  bond  of 
$2,000.  The  bond  is  not  refunded  by  the  court  if 
the  case  is  lost. 

Lawyers  are  less  likely,  because  of  this  new 
tribunal  system,  to  take  shakey  cases  into  courts 
of  law. 

by  Don  Zulio 

*1 
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To  the  dopey  cruds  at  the  Free  Prees: 

We  machos  at  The  News  challenge  you  and  your 
lady  editor  to  the  BU  football  championship  of  the 
world.  See  if  you're  as  bad  at  football,  as  you  are 
at  putting  out  a  running-dog  newspaper.  Get  it 
together,  wimps,  well  be  waiting  for  your  call. 

Love, 

The  Good  Guys 

7\  f'  ^  f  Tv- 

Boston  University 

Hellenic  Association 

cordially  invites  all  interested  in  joining  to  a 
preliminary  meeting 

Thursday,  Oct.  11th  at 
G.S.U.  Room  315  4  to  5  pm. 


Considering  Graduate  School? 

Consider  the  faculty,  research  facilities,  students 
and  programs  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Science  of  New  York  University;  and  the  un¬ 
matched  cultural  and  research  facilities  of  New 
York  City.  A  New  York  University  counselor  will 
be  on  the  Boston  University  campus  to  talk  about 
graduate  work  on  Tuesday,  October  14,  1975, 
from  3:30-5:00  p.m.,  at  the  Office  of  Career  Plan¬ 
ning,  704  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Contact  Mr. 
Harris  G.  Watts  (617)  353-3590  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment. 


C  i  a  s  s  1 1 1  c  d 


Lost:  1  BU  notebook  w/taped-on  back.  Has 
phone  f  s  &  addresses  on  inside  front  cover  &  lots 
mimeoed  James  Joyce  notes  desperately  need.  If 
found  call  Lisa  Piper  232-7873  or  NEWS  office 
261-2501. 


The  second  National  Student  Conference  Against 
Racism  will  take  place  this  weekend,  Oct.  10-12  at 
Northeastern  University’s  Cabot  Gym.  The  con¬ 
ference  will  be  kicked  off  by  a  rally  Friday  night 
with  Dick  Gregory,  Thomas  Atkins,  Johnathan 
Kozol,  and  Jerry  Paul  and  Karen  Galloway  (at¬ 
torneys  for  Joan  Little)  among  others.  Issues  to  be 
discussed  include  school  desegregation,  cutbacks, 
and  the  defense  of  political  prisoners.  If  you  can 
help  house  some  out-of-town  people  here  for  the 
conference  or  just  want  more  information,  call  the 
National  Student  Coalition  against  Racism  at 
either  288-6200  (612  Blue  Hill  Ave.)  or  262-4181 
(243  L  Center,  N.U.). 


1971  VW  Camper,  69,000  miles,  exc.  running  cond. 
498-5421. 


EUROPE  75/76 

STUDENT-TEACHER  CHARTER  FLIGHTS 
RESERVE:  Thanksgiving  &  Xmas 
WRITE:  GLOBAL  STUDENT-TEACHER 
TRAVEL,  521  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y.  10017,  CALL  (212)  379-3532. 

INDIAN  JEWELRY  -  The  NOW  Fashion  - 
Authentic  hand  made  Indian  jewelry  of  the 
Southwest  at  Low  Low  Prices!  Beautiful  Silver 
Heishi  Chokers  with  5  turquoise  or  coral  nuggets 
or  3  Mother  of  Pearl  Fetishes,  $10.00.  Brown  Pen 
Shell  Choker  with  turquoise  &  olive  shell,  $28.00. 
Masculine  Olive  Shell  graduated  Choker  with 
large  turguoise  chunks,  $30.00.  Solid  large  tur¬ 
quoise  nugget  Choker,  $99.00.  Include  $1.25  for 
insured  postage/handling.  Original’s  by  Su,  Box 
1 1402,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87112. 

Fiat  128  4-door  sedan  1972  Red  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  $1375.  734-1958. 


Fall  greets  the  arrival  of  a  truly  unique 
department  store  to  Harvard  Square. 

acm 

Goods  carefully  chosen  -  Goods  to  please. 
Selected  from  Europe,  India,  China,  Africa, 
South  and  North  America. 

a<3DW 

...  a  department  store  featuring  men's  and 
women's  clothing,  gifts,  shoes,  jewelry, 
accessories,  cosmetics,  and  soaps. 

CjQDDS 

1 1  23  Boylston  Street  •  Harvard  Square 
weekdays  10  -  9pm,  Saturdays  10  —  6pm. 
Ph.  492-3440 


4  Disco  DJ’s  Headline 
“Dance  Your  Ass  Off  Sunday” 

Four  of  Boston's  top  disco  DJ's  will  spin  out 
at  Mirage  on  Sunday,  October  19,  in  the  first 
"Dance  Your  Ass  Off  Sunday". 

Mirage'  own  Joe  Carvello,  emcee,  will 
host  Danae  Jacovidis  of  Styx,  Jimmy  Stewart 
of  1270,  and  John  "TC"  Luongo,  Rhinoceros  DJ 
and  publisher  of  Nightfall  Magazine. 

"This  line-up  of  super-DJ's,"  said  manager 
Big  Al,  "will  make  Mirage  the  jumpingest 
night  spot  on  the  east  coast.  We  even  expect 
a  good  crowd  from  New  York." 

The  festivities  will  include  record  give¬ 
aways,  flowers  at  the  door,  and  free  munchies. 
Plan  now  to  be  there. 


;  to  1 


Dance  Your  Way 

$10,000  Disco  Dance  Contest 

A  fabulous  week  for  two  at  the  famous  Club 
Mediterranee  is  the  grand  prize  in  Mirage' 
first  annual  Let-It-All-Hang-Out  Disco  Dance 
Contest . 

Mirage  will  give  away  prizes  valuing 
nearly  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Contest  will  run  five  consecutive 
Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  beginning  October 
27  &  28.  Weekly  winners  will  be  awarded 
trips,  record  albums,  and  cash  prizes.  Each 
week's  winners  will  become  eligible  for  the 
grand  finals  on  November  24  &  25. 

"Boston  is  the  best  disco  city  in  the 
country,"  said  Big  Al,  "and  the  country's 
best  disco  dancers  will  be  found  at  Mirage." 

If  you'd  like  to  enter  (and  with  those 
prizes  who  wouldn't),  ask  for  details  today. 


Boston  at  its  Most  Decadent 

Halloween  Masquerade 

You  could  win  a  season's  pass  to  Mirage  just 
by  dressing  up  like  your  Cousin  Gertie  1 

The  Halloween  Mirage  Masquerade  is  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  October  30,  and  we'll  be  giving 
prizes  for  the  best  costumes. 

The  three  best  will  each  win  passes  good 
for  a  year's  free  admission  to  Mirage,  plus 
cash  prizes.  We'll  also  be  giving  away 
record  albums  and  stuffed  animals  (for  the 
ghouls) . 

"We've  arranged  for  special  ghost  appear¬ 
ances,"  quipped  resident  comedian  David,  "and 
we  expect  to  do  a  tremendous  volume  in  boos." 

★  **  ★  * 

The  Elephants  Are  Coming! 

The  Elephants  Are  Coming! 

The  Elephants  Are  Coming! 

The  Elephant  Room.  Coming  soon. 

How  long  have  you  had  this  problem? 

★  * 


“Lunch  &  Dinner!” 

"Disco!  Disco!  Disco!"  Bob  the  boss  screamed 
as  he  paced  the  floor.  “It's  always  disco 
this,  disco  that.  Why  don’t  you  ever  tell 
them  we  serve  food  here?  Food,  you  know? 
Lunch  and  dinner?  Eat?" 

Okay,  Bob,  take  it  easy.  Mirage  really 
is  a  nice  place  to  eat.  We  have  everything 
from  Chinese  Chicken  Salad  to  New  York  Sir¬ 
loin,  and  the  prices  are  surprisingly  low. 

In  fact,  David  is  about  to  join  me  in  a 
bowl  of  French  Onion  Soup.  Here  he  comes  in 
his  bathing  suit.  ' 


All-Night  Happy  Hour 
Monday  &  Tuesday 

Happy  Hour  drink  prices  are  now  in  effect  at 
Mirage  all  night  Monday  and  Tuesday,  starting 
at  3  p.m.  With  no  cover  charge. 

That  means  you  can  dance  to  Boston's  best 
disco  music,  play  backgammon  on  our  new 
boards,  have  a  bite  to  eat,  and  drink  for 
cheap.  Not  bad,  eh? 


☆  *  *  ** 

Wanna  Ball? 

Watch  the  Red  Sox  playoffs  and  World  Series 
on  our  25-inch  color  TV.  We'll  have  Happy 
Hour  drink  prices  and  free  munchies. 


—  m  Tve  Kenmote  266-7050 
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Two  women 


by  Van  Spaulding 


STACY :  Well,  you  da  get  hassled  after  awhile.  I 
mean  suppose  you  give  your  number,  you  give 
your  number  to  people  that  you  know  —  that  you 
like.  We  always  meet  them  out  somewhere  for 
coffee  or  something  and  we  tell  them  if  we  clic  fine, 
and  if  we  don’t  you'know  nothing’s  really  lost.  So 
we  haven’t  disclosed  our  identity  or  place  of 
residence. 

There  is  a  hassle  factor  after  awhile  because  the 
number  gets  spread  around.  Somebody  gives  it  to 
his  friend  or  to  a  guy  in  a  bar  who’s  drunk. 

Somebody  called  me  today  and  said  that  a 
friend  of  his  told  him  about  me.  I  said  that  I  don’t 
know  if  I  could  meet  you  unless  ...  I  didn’t  even 
mention  anything  about  the  professional  angle  so 
that  he  wouldn’t  be  sure. 

So  I  .  .  .  it  could  have  been  a  cop  —  it  could 
have  been  anything.  You  know  you  get  a  certain 
percentage  of  that.  But  we  haven’t  had  too  much 
trouble.  A  cop  did  call  us  once. 

REPORTER:  Do  you  enjoy  your  work  or  is  it 
the  money? 

STACY:  Well  both.  I  think  that  as  a  friend  ol 
mine  said,  “All  work  is  prostitution.”  You  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  spend  some  of  your  time  doing 
something  you  don’t  tremendously  want  to  do  that 
someone  else  values  ... 

TRICIA:  Yeah  I  do  it  primarily  for  the  money.  I 
love  money.  I  think  if  I  was  left  a  thousand  dollars 
a  month  for  the  rest  of  my  life  I  wouldn’t  do 
anything  because  basically  I  hate  to  work.  I’d 
rather  be  off  pursuing  my  writing  .  .  . 

STACY:  If  I  could  sell  my  writing  and  [make 
enough  money]  well  that  way  it  would  be  great.  I 
will  not  prostitute  my  writing  ...  I’d  rather  keep 
that  untouched. 

TRICIA:  There  are  several  clients  I  do  genuine¬ 
ly  like  and  I  enjoy  being  with  them  as  people.  I  like 
to  sit  and  talk  with  them. 

STACY:  I  enjoy  a  lot  of  aspects  of  it.  I  enjoy 
learning  how  to  deal  with  people  on  a  one-to-one 
basis. 

I  like  sex  so  even  if  the  person  may  not  be  at  all 
attractive  it  is  usually  a  warm  feeling  if  nothing 
else. 

In  the  days  when  I  didn’t  have  a  steady  lover 
that  kind  of  kept  me  going.  You  have  skin 
hunger . . . 

Occasionally  there’s  somebody  who’s  pretty 


good  and  you  get  off .  .  .  but  I  won’t  fake  any  ex¬ 
citement,  you  know,  that  far  I  won’t  go.  I  know  a 
lot  of  professional  women  and  a  lot  of  un¬ 
professional  women  also  do  that. 

REPORTER:  What’s  a  good  week? 

STACY:  A  good  week  at  present? 

TRICIA:  Oh  at  present! 

STACY:  I  guess  it’s  one  [client]  (they  laugh). 
Last  year  when  things  were  going  pretty  well  a 
good  week  was  three.  Because  with  two  guys  at 
forty  or  fifty  you  have  already  made  enough 
money  to  keep  yourself  going. 

Right  now  the  going  rate  is  $30  for  the  half  hour 
and  $50  for  an  hour. 

When  I  found  other  people  were  charging  $50 
and  getting  away  with  it  I  decided  to  raise  .  .  .  It’s 
better  that  we  don’t  undercut  each  other.  But  if 
someone  is  really  poor  and  I  like  them  I  will  con¬ 
sider  bringing  it  down.  Never  below  $30  except  for 
a  really  old  cheapo  who  comes  in  and  leaves  in  ten 
minutes  .  .  . 

TRICIA:  Just  about.  Once  I  lit  a  cigarette, 
smoked  about  two  puffs  out  of  it,  put  it  in  the 
ashtray  and  we  got  into  bed  ...  by  the  time  he  was 
done,  and  we  got  out,  the  cigarette  was  still 
burning. 

STACY:  That’s  an  hour  actually  in  the 
bedroom.  If  you  have  time  and  feel  like  talkin’  first 
and  you  like  the  person  that  doesn’t  get  included. 

Some  people  go  by  the  come,  and,  you  know, 
make  the  guy  feel  really  non-grata  once  he’s  come. 

Maybe  something  else  really  outre,  I  would  try 
to  charge  [more]  .  .  . 

TRICIA:  Yeah,  some  people  would  like  you  to 
pee  in  their  face  or  something.  You  might  charge  a 
little  more  for  that  because  of  the  preparations  in¬ 
volved  —  laying  down  rubber  things  so  you  don’t 
mess  up  the  place. 

STACY:  We  have  two  professors  who  are 
regulars.  I  would  like  to  have  more  of  them.  We 
don’t  have  any  doctors  except  one  guy  who  says  he 
is  but  we  don’t  think  so. 

TRICIA:  Yeah,  you  get  guys  in  all  walks  of  life. 
I’ve  seen  one  guy  who’s  a  cook.  Technicians, 
engineers,  construction  workers,  just  about 
everyone. 

STACY:  Many  of  the  men  are  married.  I  prefer 
the  married  ones  because  I  think  they  are  generally 
cleaner.  They’re  more  considerate. 

TRICIA:  Married  ones  are  definately  nicer 
because  they  don’t  want  to  bring  anything  home  tc 
their  wives. 


STACY:  A  lot  of  them  just  want  variety  —  with 
no  strings  attached.  They  don’t  get  enough  at 
home. 

They  want  to  see  someone  else  they  know  they 
don’t  have  to  get  socially  involved  with  and  yet 
someone  they  can  talk  to. 

I  think  first  of  all  we  give  them  the  physical 
release  but  it  obviously  isn’t  that  or  they  could  go 
masterbate.  They  don’t  want  just  a  piece  of  flesh; 
course  they  could  go  get  that  downtown. 

You  know  we’re  very  much  on  the  side  of  the 
wives.  I  think  a  lot  of  times  we  save  them  by  being 
someone  he  comes  to  see  rather  than  someone  he 
gets  involved  with.  We’re  their  best  friends.  They 
may  not  see  it  that  way  sometimes. 

REPORTER:  What  kind  of  hassles  do  you 
have? 

TRICIA:  The  only  hassles  .  .  .  well,  I  had  one 
client  who  wanted  everything  orally  which  is  fine, 
but  he  kept  insisting  that  I  swallow  his  cum.  Now  I 
don’t  do  that  because  I  have  an  ulcer  —  it  upsets 
my  stomach. 

He  kept  insisting  and  I  said,  “Look  for  the 
money,  I  can  get  you  off  but  I  don’t  think  that  part 
of  the  deal  is  what  I  do  with  it  after  it’s  out  of 
you.” 

I  just  spit  it  out.  He  hasn’t  been  back. 

STACY:  Course  the  legal  ones  [problems]  are 
the  scariest. 


“We’re  very  much  on  the  side  of 

« 

the  wives....  They  may  not  see  it 
that  way  sometimes.” 


REPORTER:  Would  you  like  prostitution  to  be 
legalized? 

STACY:  Yes,  not  necessarily  legalized  because 
it  would  be  taxed,  controlled  and  licensed  and  all 
that  stuff,  but  definitely  decriminalized. 

As  it  is  now  .  .  .  well  you’ve  probably  read  about 
Dome,  the  guy  from  Brockton  who  was  a  masseur 
and  supposedly  a  male  prostitute,  he  was  let  off  on 
the  basis  that  men  cannot  be  prostitutes.  And  a 
friend  of  ours  was  just  recently  convicted  .  .  . 

STACY:  I  feel  good  about  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  that  a  lot  of  my  talents  are  being  used.  My 
writing  —  my  talents  are  being  used  but  so  far  no 
one  is  buying  them.  In  my  office  job  very  few  of 
my  talents  are  being  used,  and  when  they  are, 
they’re  being  paid  terribly  low. 

Obviously  it’s  a  valued  service  or  people  would 
not  pay  that  much  for  it. 

TRICIA:  Sometimes  I  will  get  really  morose 
that  I’m  fat.  I’m  ugly,  and  then  if  I  get  a  couple  of 
clients  who  honestly  think  my  body  is  wow  or 
something  then  I  feel  better  about  it.  I  feel  less  self- 
conscious  .  .  . 


KENMOREDELI 1  PIZZA  PAD 

Mass  Art  Students 

Full  line  of  Kosher  style 

deli  end  salads 

Tasty  sandwiches, 
delicious  pastrys 

The  News  invites  all  interested  Mass  Art  students 

to  work  with  us. 

GRAPHICS 

LAYOUT  &  DESIGN 

Ready  To  Eat: 

Shrimp  Rolls 

Knishes 

The  Best  Pizzas 
and  Charburgers 

Rolled  Cabbage 

in  the  Square 

PASTE-UP 

Fish  Cakes 

HotPastromi 

• 

Sandwiches  99c 

Come  and  visit  our  office  at  96  Mountfort  St.  (basement) 

We  now  have  more  seating  room 

261-2501  or  261-2502 

Both  located  at  540  Commonwealth  Ave. 

in  the  heart  otKenmore  Square 

Open  7  days  a  week,  6AM  to  3AM.  536-0559 

We  are  a  weekly,  community  oriented  newspaper. 
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HARVARD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 


Students 

Teachers 

Scientists 

Engineers 

Lawyers 

WHAT  DO  ALL  THESE  PEOPLE  HAVE  IN  COMMON? 

All  are  interested  in  managerial  careers  and  presently 
enrolled  in  the  MBA  Program  at  Harvard  Business 
School.  Should  you  be  here? 

Come  meet  with  IrgflS  Duffy _ 


of  HBS  here  on  campus  October  1  5 


at  the  Placement  Office/first  floor 

to  find  out. 


After-trolley  pizza 


Dill  Bond  Center 


Abortions  •  Menstrual  Extractions 
Free  pregnancy  testing 
Free  counseling 

Regardless  of  age  or  marital  status 
Strictly  Confidential 
Open  9  AM-9  PM,  7  days  a  week 

673  Boylston  St./Boston,  at  Copley  Sq. 
Boston:  617-536-2511;  N.Y. :  516-538-2626 

Sponsored  by  P.  A.S.  (non-profit) 


MBA  IN  A  YEAR? 


CAN  DO  .  .  .  Learn  in  Dallas,  a  booming 
business  oriented  community,  and  the  SMU 
School  of  Business  Administration  for  one 
full-time  calendar  year  of  discovery,  excite¬ 
ment,  learning  by  doing,  and  personal  de¬ 
velopment.  The  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  focuses  on  individualized  instruction, 
developing  entrepreneurial  ability,  innova¬ 
tive  methods  of  learning,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  relevant  business  knowledge  among 
students,  faculty,  and  the  community.  For 
more  information  about  this  unique  MBA 
program,  see  the  SMU  Representative  at: 

Business  and  Law  School  Day  October  16 

George  Sherman  Union  Ballroom  1:00  -  4:00 


by  Glen  Macnow 

If  you  are  what  you  eat,  then  I  am  an  anchovy, 
double  cheese  and  tomato  sauce. 

Any  way  they  serve  it,  I  love  pizza.  With 
mushrooms,  salami,  extra  thick  crust.  Pepperoni, 
ground  beef,  and  bacon.  I  am  an  addict,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Discovering  the  joys  of  pizza  is  similar  to  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  speed  or  losing  your  virginity. 
Even  if  you  spent  your  whole  life  unaware,  the  ex¬ 
perience  is  bound  to  hit  you  in  college. 

Hot  peppers  and  sausage.  Pastrami  and  extra 
sauce.  Mushrooms,  triple  cheese,  and  green 
peppers.  The  very  sustenance  of  life. 

Like  hi-fi  stores  and  winos,  pizza  parlors  are 
more  common  in  Beantown  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Unfortunately,  many  are  lousy.  Good  pizza 
is  not  impossible  to  find  in  this  town.  Several 
places  in  the  North  End  serve  the  real  stuff. 

But  late  at  night,  when  the  subways  have 
stopped  and  the  marijuana  munchies  have  started, 
the  North  End  is  impossible.  One  is  forced  to 
search  the  BU  neighborhood  shops,  and  although 
the  quantity  may  be  vast,  the  quality  is  poor. 

Probably  the  besE  pizza  in  the  Back  Bay  area  is 
served  at  A1  Capones  (485  Commonwealth  Ave.). 
A  meal  large  enough  for  two  people  can  be  bought 
for  $1.90,  with  excellent  crust,  lots  of  tomato 
sauce,  and  thick,  tangy  cheese.  The  line  is  always 
long,  but  the  people  are  waiting  for  a  reason.  To 
an  addict,  it  is  a  rush. 

t  Al’s  does  have  several  drawbacks,  though. 
Along  with  a  steady  increase  in  price,  there  seems 
to  be  a  steady  decrease  in  the  size  of  their  product 
(the  man  behind  the  counter  told  me  it  was  due  to 
“inflammation”). 

El  Gaucho  and  The  Pizza  Pad  are  located  right 
next  to  each  other  in  Kenmore  Square,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  their  table  d’hote,  they  must  be  owned  by 


the  same  people.  Both  serve  a  very  good  pizza, 
slightly  oily,  but  being  of  sound  crust  and  sauce.  If 
you  prefer  chewy  cheese,  go  the  El  Gaucho,  if  tasty 
cheese,  Pizza  Pad. 

Unfortunately,  both  are  very  expensive  ($2.20 
for  a  plain  pizza),  and  neither  has  much  of  an  at¬ 
mosphere.  El  Gaucho’s  decor  is  a  mixture  of  14th- 
century  Romeland  19th-century  Texas,  and  Pizza 
Pad  offers  wandering  drunks  from  the  square. 

Scappy’s  Restaurant  (712  Commonwealth  Ave.) 
serves  decent  pizza,  but  very  boring.  When  you  go 
there,  get  only  a  few  slices,  or  try  a  pizza  with 
everything  on  it.  If  you’re  stoned  and  starving,  as 
most  of  Scappy’s  customers  seem  to  be,  it’s  not 
bad.  But  otherwise,  B.Y.O.S.  (bring  your  own 
sauce). 

The  theory  was  recently  proven  false  that  acne  is 
linked  to  greasy  foods.  There  is  absolutely  no  con¬ 
nection,  therefore,  between  The  Boston  House  of 
Pizza  (588  and  880  Commonwealth  Ave.),  and 
your  pimples.  For  my  money,  BHP  is  the  most 
mediocre  pie  in  town. 

If  they  named  a  Broadway  musical  after 
Baronette’s  (660  Commonwealth  Ave.)  it  would 
be  called  Grease.  For  some  reason,  Baronette’s 
seems  not  to  realize  that  pizza  should  be  solid  and 
not  liquid,  so  the  cheese,  sauce,  and  everything  else 
ends  up  all  over  your  pants.  If  you  don’t  mind 
eating  pizza  with  a  spoon,  however,  Baronette’s 
does  have  one  redeeming  quality.  They  are  the  only 
place  in  town  that  serves  lobster  pizza,  a  gourmet’s 
delight. 

Queen’s  Restaurant  (1002  Beacon  St.)  should  be 
avoided  except  in  emergencies.  The  pizza 
resembles  a  giant  English  muffin  covered  with 
welsh  rarebit.  Tomato  sauce  is  nonexistent,  and 
the  spices  are,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious.  If  you 
get  the  feeling  that  you’re  eating  someone  else’s 
old  pizza,  be  sure  to  check  for  teethmarks. 

And  most  of  these  places  serve  spaghetti,  too. 
Next  week  for  that. 


•  INNOVATIVE 

•  ENTREPRENEURIAL 

•  INTERNSHIPS 


•  PRACTICAL 

•  FLEXIBLE 

•  FOR  YOU!! 


DAVIDISON 

QUALITY  JEWELERS 

AUTHORIZED  AGENTS  FOR  OMEGA, 
TISSOT,  ACCUTRON,  BULOVA 
CARVELLE,  ETC... 

WATCHES 

ALL  JEWELERY  STORE  SERVICES 
518  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.  267-0017 


Auto-torium 


Owned  and  operated 
by  Harvard  MBA’s 

Amer.  &  For.  Mech, 


412  Green  Street 
Cambridge 
661-1866 


Behind  the 
Central  Square 
YMCA 


repairs  Monday  _  Friday 
8am  —  6pm 


Auto  body  repairs  and  estimates 


/NOTCHING 
ROOM-/MOTES 


10  YEARS 
SERVING  THE 
PUBLIC 


Central  War 
Surplus 

433  MASS.  AVE. 
Central  Square 
Cambridge 


Army  Fatigue  Pants  $6.95 

White  Painters  Pants  $8.95 

Bell  Bottoms 

Levis 

Lees 

Wrangler 

Turtleneck  Jerseys  $3.98 


MATCHING 
ROOM  MATES, 
INC 


Cut  your  living  expenses  by 
sharing  an  apartment  with 
an  established  apartment 
dweller  or  by  taking  in  a 
roommate. 

Looking  fora 
Room-mate? 


Write. 


MATCHING  ROOMMATES  INC.  “734-2264 

251  HAVARD  STREET  (Coolidge  Corner) 

BROOKLINE,  MASS.  02146 


734-6469 
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The  Tremendous  Tubes 


Tubular  balls 


by  Charlie  Bermant 

The  East-coast  boy  was  on  the  phone  espousing 
the  merits  of  Bruce  Springsteen  to  his  transplanted 
Californian  brother.  “He’s  going  to  be  the  next  big 
thing,”  he  gushes.  “Forget  Springsteen,” 'counters 
the  brother  with  typical  condescending  West-is- 
the-best  aplomb,  “The  next  big  thing  is  The 
Tubes.” 

“We’ll  make  the  world  forget  Bruce 
Springsteen,”  shouts  Tubes  lead  singer  Fee 
Waybill  (a.k.a.  “Quay  Lewd”).  The  Tubes  just 
completed  their  East  coast  debut  by  selling  out 
eight  frantic  shows  at  the  350-seat  New  Theater  of 
Cambridge. 

The  Tubes  opened  their  show  with  the  musical 
question  “what  do  you  want  from  life?”  The  band 
begins  sans  Waybill,  who  makes  his  entrance  in  a 
bright  white  tuxedo: 

“What  do  you  want  from  life 

An  Indian  guru  to  show  you  the  inner  light? 

What  do  you  want  from  life 

A  meaningless  love  affair  with  a  girl  you  met 

tonight?” 

Waybill  provides  the  show’s  focus;  changing 
costumes  to  portray  his  many  different  sides.  He 
rolls  onstage  in  a  wheelchair  mocking  South 
Pacific's  “Bali  Hai,”  transmigrating  into  a  cabaret 
star  for  a  rendition  of  “It’s  Not  Unusual.”  The 
persona  of  “Young  Dr.  Fee”  emerged  next  to  per¬ 
form  a  delicate  operation  on  a  guitar  (it  failed;  she 
died),  and  the  circus  culminated  with  the  character 
of  “Quay  Lewd,”  the  super-wasted  super-rocker. 

The  Tubes  are  far  more  than  a  rock  and  roll 
show.  They  are  aided  by  props,  dancers,  and  syn¬ 
chronized  TV  monitors,  and  the  resulting  multi- 
media  potpourri  is  a  sensory  assault. 

The  Tubes  are  perhaps  most  notorious  for  their 
interpretation  of  “Mondo  Bondage.”  Fee  mimes 
the  ultra  heavyweight  rocker  clad  only  in  a  mask, 
boots,  and  a  leather  thong  (shielding  the  easily  em¬ 
barrassed  audience  from  view  of  his  privates).  He 
is  jointed  by  a  similarly  dressed  Ms.  Re  Styles  for  a 
bondance  dance. 

The  band  is  a  foil  for  Fee.  Prarie  Prince  is 
perched  on  a  throne  of  plexiglass  drums  pounding 
out  ornately  frantic  rhythms,  while  Bill  Spooner 
and  his  Flying  V  guitar  challenges  Fee  for  the 
stage  focus.  Spooner  loses  the  battle,  and  he  is  run¬ 
ning  back  and  forth  clearly  dissatisfied  at  being  se¬ 
cond  best. 

The  many  keyboards  of  Vince  Welnick  occupy 
stage  right.  Welnick  is  a  wisp  in  dime-store 
sunglasses,  bouncing  madly  to  Prince’s  syncopa¬ 
tion.  Michael  Cotten  operates  a  bank  of  syn¬ 
thesizers  opposite  Welnick,  and  Cotten’s  com¬ 
posed,  gum-chewing  presence  contradicts  the  out¬ 
rageous  sounds  he  produces. 

Guitarist  Roger  Steen  and  bassist  Rick  Ander¬ 
son  appear  restrained  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
band,  and  it  is  these  two  who  seem  most  occupied 
with  the  “business”  of  making  music.  Anderson 
regards  the  scene  with  near-detachment,  and  Steen 
is  carried  into  the  act  only  when  he  is  lifted  by 
dancers  during  the  finale,  “White  Punks  on 
Dope.” 

“We’re  white  punks  on  dope 

Mom  and  Dad  moved  to  Hollywood 

Hang  myself  when  I  get  enough  rope.” 

This  song,  another  heavy  macho  rocker,  pulls 
out  all  the  stops  of  the  Tubes’  show.  Chicly-clad 
female  and  hermaphroditic  dancers  do  a  glitter  job 
to  the  stage,  and  Fee  as  Quay  Lewd  presides  over 
the  prevailing  insanity  atop  silver  platform  heels. 

Clear  frustration  is  conveyed  as  “Quay” 
screams  “I  go  crazy  cause  my  folks  are  SO 
FUCKING  RICH!!!”  Art  can  reflect  society,  and 
the  middle-class  bred  Tubes  are  portraying  their 
own  susceptabilities.  (Certainly  “White  Punks”  is 
a  song  we  can  all  identify  with.) 

The  Tubes  threw  a  small  press  party  during  their 


Boston  sojourn.  The  members  of  the  band  chatted 
informally  with  eager  reporters,  and  the  hors 
d’oeuvres  were,  by  all  accounts,  delicious.  Fee  was 
there  as  Quay  Lewd,  talking  to  the  visitors  via  the 
Tubes’  TV  monitors.  Those  with  questions  asked 
them  through  a  microphone  passed  through  the 
theater,  and  Fee’s  image  (along  with  a  bogus 
British  accent)  answered  them  on  five  separate 
screens. 

The  results  yielded  little  about  Fee  or  the  Tubes. 
Fee  insisted  on  playing  the  “Quay”  character  (on¬ 
ly  one  facet  of  the  Waybill  catalogue)  to  the  hilt. 
The  questions  bordered  on  the  absurd,  but 
“Quay”  honored  none  with  straightforward 
answers,  stating  “we  toured  the  eastern  coast  of 
Portugal”  and  “anything  east  of  Nebraska  is  still 
Nebraska.”  Bill  Spooner  offered  the  most  reveal¬ 
ing  insight  to  the  Waybill  personality  when  he  said 
“a  lot  of  people  have  asked  me  whether  Quay  is 
straight  or  gay,  and  the  answer  is  no,  he’s 
bicentennial.” 

Nevertheless,  The  Tubes’  antics  coaxed  almost 
all  present  into  hysterics.  “Quay”  soon  came 
onstage  with  Re  (“I’m  seventeen  years  old”) 


Styles,  and  although  his  answers  were  more 
serious,  the  questions  became  sillier.  After 
profoundly  muttering  “our  show  appeals  to  each 
individually  different”  the  image  once  again 
retreated  to  dressing  room.  We  all  met  Quay 
Lewd,  but  Fee  Waybill  is  still  an  enigma. 

Bassist  Rick  Anderson  watched  benignly,  once 
interjecting  to  Fee  “Why  don’t  you  knock  off  the 
Quay  bit?”  I  asked  him  why  he  thought  the  Tubes’ 
time  had  come. 

“I  think  the  reason  people  like  us  is  boredom. 
Acts  like  Pink  Floyd  put  me  to  sleep.”  Perhaps 
detecting  my  cold  stare,  he  continued,  “I  mean 
their  records  are  great,  but  they’re  dead 
onstage  ...  so  detached.”  No  “The  Tubes  are  a 
reflection  of  a  decaying  society”  crap  for  Ander¬ 
son,  it’s  all  in  the  name  of  rock  and  roll. 

Many  rock/theater  fusions  have  been 
attempted,  and  the  flexible  natures  of  both  art 
forms  allows  for  a  polarity  of  results.  David  Bowie 
proved  it  is  no  longer  enough  to  sing  one’s  songs; 
one  must  present  them.  The  Tubes  go  several  steps 
further  than  Bowie  dreamed,  assaulting  all 
available  sensory  outlets. 


Once  you've  heard  them  once 
you  have  to  hear  them  twice. 

And  then  some. 

Remember  the  posters  all  over  campus  and  the  free  sampler  record 
that  gave  you  a  taste  of  the  Aztec  Two-Step?  Well  now  the  whole  album 
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Parklane  is  the  "source" 

-  for 

Danskin  Leotards 


and  Tights 

Danskins  are  for  everywhere  and  everyone. 

For  partying  and  playing,  exercising  and 
dancing,  and  for  just  plain  wearing  around. 

Made  of  100%  easy  care  nylon. 
Available  in  a  rainbow  of  colors  and 
a  multitude  of  styles 
at  these  Parklane  Stores. 

THE  MALL  AT 

CHESTNUT  HILL 

56  WINTER  STREET 


parklane 

r  hosiery 


A  delicious  Sirloin  Steak 
plus 

golden  brown  French  Fries 
plus 

1  frosty  pitcher  of  beer 
plus 

all  the  salad  you  want  to  make. 

Steak,  pitcher  of  beer  and  more.  Now  only  $3.95. 

Sunday  through  Thursday,  with  this  ad 

EMERSONS" 

Cocktails,  wine  and  beer  available. 


Expires  12/75.  Not  #ood  with  other  discounts  or  promotions. 

>  :  '  i  !  :  ■ 

Framingham  — 1280  Worcester  Road  (Route  9 ) — 879-5102 

Peabody — Routes  1  &  128  N — 535-0570 

Newton  — 11 14  Beacon  Street  at  4  Comers— 965-3530 

Lawrence — 75  W  inthrop  Avenue  ( Route  1 14 ) — 687-  J 191 

Randolph— 493  High  Street  (Routes  28  &  128)— 986-4466 

East  Providence— 1940  Pawtucket  Avenue  (Routes  44  and  1-A)— 434-6660 


SPECTACULAR  SAVINGS 


JERSEYS 

Turtlenecks 

Long 
Sleeve 

Values 
to  $10 


OVERCOATS 


Genuine  /  A  ') 

199 

Army  il 

Issue  J  Vj 

r 

2  for 

Orig.  1  A 

^  55 

Gov't  ^ 

9 

Cost  $100 

9? 


CAMPING  SUPPLIES 

SLEEPING  BAGS  -  TENTS  -  BOATS  -  PONCHOS 
BACKPACKS  —  KNAPSACKS  —  HIKING  BOOTS  —  WESTERNl 
SHIRTS  —  FOOTLOCKERS  —  RAIN  PARKAS 


LOWEST  PRIC! 


;l 


★  CAMBRIDGE  ★ 

ARMY  &  NAVY 

Si  424  MASS.  AVE.  J= 


central 

SQUARE 

CAMBRIDGE 


BETTER  GRADES 
HIGHER  RETENTION 

AND  CONCENTRA  T/ON 

by  HYPNOSIS 

Institute  For  Motivaton 
120  Boy/ston  St. 

Boston 

Call 423-4863 for  an  appointee  appointment 

(a  wiliett  institute  programs 


THE 

^CKST#ff, 


>|.l  ,  0  .0 


The  Entertainment  Committee 

Presents 

Big  Screamin  McGrew 

^October  10,  1975  9pm-12midmght 

George  Sherman  Union  ★  FREE 

RrwPfXt m/v 


□ 
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The  Mugar  triangle 


by  Jeffery  Alexander 

I  read  that  The  Underground  Guide  to  American 
Colleges  lists  the  Dugout  and  Mugar  Library  as  the 
two  best  places  on  the  BU  campus  to  find  pickups. 
Commenting  on  the  nausea  that  is  the  Dugout 
would  be  beating  a  dead  horse,  like  writing  a  nasty 
story  about  what  an  asshole  Nixon  is,  but  Mugar 
Library  is  a  dead  horse  of  a  different  color.  Large, 
proud,  expensive,  a  BU  brainchild,  perpetually  too 
hot  in  winter,  too  cold  in  summer,  it  is  loved  by  all 
as  a  unifying  force  on  our  campus. 

Recently,  The  Daily  Free  Press  revealed  that 
Mugar  is  the  second  largest  college  library  in  the 
Boston  area.  Although  the  article  totally  ignored 
the  massive  library  complex  at  MIT,  second  is  still 
minor  considering  that  the  Harry  Elkins  Weidener 
library  at  Harvard  is  the  third  largest  in  the  world. 
So,  we’re  the  second  largest,  great,  but  try  on  any 
given  day  to  get  your  hands  on  one  of  those  near 
two  million  volumes.  If  the  book  you  want  is  on  a 
subject  any  more  popular  than  Armenian  musical 
culture,  you  can  bet  your  ass  that  it’s  been  checked 
out  and  will  remain  checked  out  your  four  years 
here. 

As  for  Mugar  Library’s  social  function,  this 
rumor  usually  spreads  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  like  a  fire  in  Chelsea.  Many  students  have 
fermented  in  that  goddamn  “Mugar  mosque”  un¬ 
til  fungus  formed  on  their  jeans  and  Spanish  moss 
grew  off  their  nose  while  they  waited  to  get  picked 
up.  Let  that  evil  rumor  once  and  for  all  be  revealed 
for  the  bullshit  that  it  is!  Mugar  Library  is  not 
“the  place”  on  the  BU  campus  to  be  picked  up, 
only  laid  up. 

Strange  happenings,  however,  are  occurring  in 
the  Mugar  even  as  I  write  this  article. 

The  other  day  on  the  Zion  Research  floor  I  was 
sitting  in  the  corner  minding  my  own  chewing 
gum,  reading  my  Judaism  in  Ancient  Zaire,  when 
suddenly  this  voice  .... 

“You’re  missing  all  the  action  on  the  third 
floor.” 

“Huh?” 

“You’re  missing  all  the  action  on  the  third  floor. 

I  got  ya  one  from  Longisland  in  a  long  skirt  and 
tight  top,  one  from  Jersey  in  a  tight  skirt  and  long 
top,  one  from  Scarsdale  in  a  T-shirt  and  braless, 
one  from  New  Haven  in  a  bra  and  T-shirtless,  and 
earthy  hippie  type  from  Providence,  an  Army  brat 
from  Virginia,  a  blue-jeaned  beauty  from  Maine, 
an  overalled  farmgirl  with  big  thighs  from  North 
Carolina,  a  wacko  from  Bethesda,  another  idiot 
from  the  Gisland  .  . 

I  couldn’t  believe  my  own  ears.  As  the  voice 
continued,  I  looked  around  for  its  body,  but  there 
was  none.  I  then  suspected  a  PA  system.  Wrong 
again. 

“Hey,  sit  down  when  I’m  talking  to  ya,  huh? 
Show  some  respect!” 

“Who’s  there?”  I  decided  I  was  scared. 

“It’s  me.” 

“Who  you?” 

“The  library.” 

I  was  relieved.  It  could  have  been  a  pervert  with 
a  false  ID. 

“The  library?” 

“Yea,  my  name’s  Sarkis.  Me  and  my  wife, 
Vosgitel,  are  this  library.  Our  boy,  Stevie,  gave  us 
as  a  tax  write-off . . 

“Pleased  to  meet  you.” 

“Charmed  I’m  sure.” 

“What  do  you  do  here?” 

“Well,  Vosgie  kinda  minds  her  own  business, 
reads  the  graffiti  and  stuff,  but  me,  I  like  people, 
’specially  young  peopie.  I  like  ta  help  ’em  out.  Ya 
know  what  I’m  getting  at?” 

“No,”  I  responded,  confused  beyond  belief. 

“Ya  see,  I  solicit  pick-ups  here  and  mate’em 
with  the  opposite  sex.  It  bothers  some  of  the 
fuddy-duddys  in  the  administration,  but  when 


you’re  as  old  as  me,  you  can  mostly  do  what  you 
want.” 

I  finally  discovered  what  gave  this  place  its 
reputation.  Mr.  Mugar,  I  learned  has  been  doing 
this  since  about  1969,  the  year  before  that  book  on 
colleges  come  out.  He  spoke  with  the  authors  per¬ 
sonally. 

“It’s  kinda  an  unmentioned  service  of  your 
tuition,”  he  added.  “Everybody  likes  what  I  do,  so 
they  keep  their  traps  shut  about  it  so  that  Silber  rat 
don’t  hear  nothing.  Sure  as  Star  Market  rips  ya 
off,  he’d  start  charging  for  what  I  do.” 

“You  really  think  so?” 

“Ya  bet  yer  ass,  boy!  Look  what  he  did  to  my 
good  buddy,  George  Sherman.  He  and  Bea  used  to 
show  films  for  free,  Silber  finds  out,  and  bang, 


by  Camille  Recchia 

Imagine  an  orchestra  without  an  audience! 
Panic  stricken,  frustrated  violinists  packing  up 
their  violin  cases,  flutists  not  fluting,  celloists  no 
longer  celloing.  At  BU  an  organization  gets  little 
publicity  without  money.  Word  of  mouth  is  not 
too  effective.  To  get  an  audience,  an  orchestra 
must  be  publicized. 

This  soon  could  be  the  predicament  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Orchestra  —  you’ve  never  heard  of 
them?  A  group  of  about  30  musicians,  it  is  an  all- 
university,  undergraduate,  SFA  based,  student- 
run  orchestra  whose  purpose  is  to  make  culture 
more  accessible  at  BU.  Due  to  their  flexibility,  we 
non-SFA  students  no  longer  have  to  trudge  across 
the  suicidal  BU  Bridge  to  get  a  little  culture,  but 
only  as  far  as  Marsh  Chapel. 

Besides  lacking  finances  for  publicity,  the  group 
needs  money  for  sheet  music  and  for  BU  Building 
and  Grounds  personnel  to  move  chairs  and 
musical  equipment.  Although  the  musicians  are 
registered  as  a  student  organization,  they  cannot, 
as  of  yet,  obtain  funding  from  the  Program 
Resource  Office.  The  allocations  board  referred 
them  to  the  SFA  Musical  Council,  which  is 
presently  non-existent.  SFA  might  be  the  cultural 
center  of  BU,  but  it  has  not  gotten  itself  together 
as  far  as  politics  are  concerned. 

Since  the  Commonwealth  Orchestra  would  have 
to  wait  at  least  two  months  for  any  action  from  the 
invisible  Musical  Council,  they  have  returned  to 
the  PRO  for  funding.  This  does  not  help  their 


now  they  cost!” 

“I  see  what  you  mean.” 

Gotta  watch  him  like  a  hawk,  but  he  does  do 
me  right  sometimes.  He  got  Bob  Frost  to  move  in 
here  so  that  me,  Vosgie,  George,  and  Bea  gotta 
fifth  for  poker.” 

I  got  up  to  leave.  “Third  floor  you  say?” 

“Yea,  third,  floor,  but  watch  out  for  the 
Bethesda  wacko.  She  goes  for  that  kinky  stuff  — 
ya  know,  whips  and  shit.” 

Thanks,  I  said,  “I  hope  I  haven’t  been  too 
much  trouble.” 

“Sure,  kid,  sure.  Don’t  mention  it.  If  I  hurry,  I 
got  just  enough  time  to  make  my  squash  game 
with  Harry  Weidener,  that  Harvard  bastard! 
Lucky  his  father  was  born  before  ’im  .  .  . 


current  situation,  since  they’ve  got  an  all 
Beethoven  program  scheduled  for  Sunday  at 
Marsh  Chapel.  (Other  programs  include  an  all- 
Mozart  program  on  Nov.  9  and  an  all-Bach 
program  for  Dec.  14.)  The  orchestra’s  concerts  are 
free,  but  contributions  are  unhesitatingly 
welcome. 

So  far  this  year  the  funding  for  the  orchestra  has 
come  from  its  conductor,  Earl  Gaar,  and  from  its 
faculty  advisor,  Dr.  Willis  Wager.  Earl  Gaar,  who 
studied  at  Tanglewood  for  four  years,  was  the  only 
high  school  student  ever  to  conduct  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Orchestra.  He  was  also  the  youngest 
guest  conductor  to  stand  before  the  Louisville 
Philharmonic. 

Gaar  said,  “The  Commonwealth  Orchestra  is 
supported  almost  100%  by  the  SFA  faculty.” 
Unlike  the  BU  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Orchestra  is  not  monetarily  supported 
by  the  administration  and  is  not  run  by  the  faculty. 
Students  formed  and  joined  this  group  on  their 
own  initiative.  Although  it  is  not  as  official  and 
well  established  as  the  BU  symphony,  this  is  not  to 
say  that  the  smaller  group  is  any  less  serious  an 
orchestra.  Wager  calls  it  “a  top  level  group.” 

Gaar  and  Wager  have  definite  ideas  about  what 
they  want  to  do,  and  like  all  performers,  they  want 
others  to  know  what  they  are  doing.  If  an 
organization  is  not  official  at  BU,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
courage  and  energy  to  keep  it  alive.  If  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Orchestra  should  die  as  a  result  of 
financial  problems,  the  loss  and  the  blame  are 
both  BU’s. 


Trying  to  make  it  in  Mugar  -O’Connor 


Musical  politics 


City  singing  for  sun  and  profit 


by  Dick  Silverman 

His  T-shirt  gave  him  away. 

The  straw  cowboy  hat  and  pointed  boots  said 
Texas  or  Colorado.  The  adept  banjo  and  fiddle 
playing  said  Tennessee.  The  shirt  said  “Boston 
University.” 

With  each  new  song,  the  crowd  swelled,  at¬ 
tracted  by  an  old  drunk  improvising  a  square 
dance  to  his  left.  Soon  the  applause  and  cheers  in¬ 
tertwined  with  the  music  until  the  only  other 


sounds  were  the  clink  of  the  coins  being  tossed 
into  a  quickly  filling  violin  case. 

Dobbs  is  a  street  singer  on  weekends.  During 
the  week  he’s  a  CLA  junior.  Each  sunny  Saturday 
and  Sunday  morning,  though,  he  puts  on  his  worst 
clothes,  gathers  up  his  instruments,  and  heads  for 
Charles  St.  or  the  Common,  where  for  a  nickel  or 
two  he'll  play  “Dallas  Rag”  or  his  specialty,  a 
kazoo  and  banjo  version  of  “Teddybear’s  Picnic.” 

“It  started  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  fun,”  he 
said  during  a  break.  “My  friends  and  I  would  play 
for  beer  money,  but  we  did  so  well  I  stuck  with  it. 


On  a  regular  basis  I  can  make  more  here  than  I 
would  working  at  Burger  King  or  McDonald’s. 
And  there’s  no  social  security  or  tax  taken  out 
either.” 

The  only  problem  Dobbs  encounters  is  that 
almost  all  the  money  comes  in  change. 
“Sometimes  I  have  to  walk  home  with  forty 
pounds  of  dimes  in  my  pocket,”  he  said. 

On  a  good  day,  when  the  streets  are  crowded,  a 
talented  street  performer  can  bring  in  $25  to  $30 
for  a  few  hours’  work.  The  field  is  lucrative,  but 
one  that  requires  some  training. 

My  own  experiences  have  proven  that  the  most 
profitable  areas  to  play  are  shopping  districts,  like 
the  Prudential  Center,  Harvard  Square,  or  the 
Common.  The  people  there  have  probably  bought 
something  and  are  going  -to  have  some  loose 
change  they  won’t  mind  parting  with. 

“Rich  people  are  the  worst,”  said  Ed,  a  BU 
drop-out  who  plays  guitar  and  harmonica  in 
Copley  Square.  “They  won’t  give  you  a  cent. 

“Young  couples  with  little  kids  are  good 
because  they  make  a  big  deal  of  giving  the  kid  a 
quarter  and  having  him  come  up  and  drop  it  in  the 
hat.  Old  people  and  drunks  are  the  best.  It’s  em¬ 
barrassing  at  times  —  an  old  woman  in  a  torn  coat 
will  give  you  a  buck  and  you  feel  like  you’ve  taken 
away  her  last  dollar.  Sometimes  I  thank  them  but 
give  it  back.” 

To  bring  in  good  money,  however,  requires  a 
good  act.  “People  think  we  just  walk  out  here  and 
play,”  said  Charley,  leader  of  a  Cambridge-based 
string  band.  “But  it  really  takes  a  lot  of  practice. 
Stage  presence  is  a  big  part  of  it.  Anybody  can  just 
sing  on  the  streets,  but  to  be  a  successful  street  per¬ 
former  you  have  to  have  something  to  give  to 
people.” 

Like  many  other  acts  in  the  area,  Charley’s  band 
faces  the  problem  of  getting  noticed.  “Places  like 
Passims  aren't  going  to  hire  us,”  he  said.  “So  why 
should  we  play  for  free  in  some  dark  coffeehouse 
when  we  can  do  this  and  make  some  money?” 


continued  on  page  13 

— O’Connor 


Aette/te 


Dear  Editor: 

This  morning  1  was  too  cold  to  get  out  of  bed. 
From  under  the  covers  I  watched  while  my  room¬ 
mate  borrowed  a  sweater  from  my  dresser.  As  she 
shook  it  out,  four  cockroaches  hit  the  ground  and 
scattered  back  into  the  cracks  in  the  floor. 

I’d  finally  figured  out  how  my  landlord  was 
solving  the  extermination  problem:  he  was  going 
to  freeze  the  bugs  to  death. 

Mornings  like  this  are  not  uncommon  to 
students  living  off  campus  in  Boston.  Many 
students  don’t  know  where  to  turn  for  help.  Mass 
PIRG  can  help.  Very  few  people  realize  what  Mass 
PIRG  does  for  the  students  of  the  campuses  it 
serves.  Here  at  BU,  Mass  PIRG  has  not  even  been 
given  the  chance. 

Mass  PIRG  deals  with  landlord-tenant  hassles, 
security  deposit  frauds  and  small  claims  court 
counselling.  Mass  PIRG  initiates  legal  action 
against  utility  monopolies  who  are  ripping  off  the 
consumer.  Students  research  problems  effecting 
consumers,  while  professional  lawyers  and  scien¬ 
tists  follow  them  up  until  action  is  taken.  Since 
economic  stability  is  insured  by  the  $4  per  year 
student  fee,  practicing  professionals  can  be  hired 
to  represent  PIRG  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Here  at  BU,  President  Silber  has  said  he  is  not 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  Mass  PIRG,  however 
the  funding  mechanism  creates  a  problem  for  him. 
He  has  a  perverse  idea  that  Mass  PIRG  can  be 
separated  from  it’s  funding  mechanism  and  still 
survive.  The  effectiveness  of  Mass  PIRG  is  due 
largely  to  its  economic  stability,  provided  by  the 
negative  check  off  system. 

There  should  be  a  chapter  of  Mass  PIRG  on  the 


BU  campus.  7500  students  showed  their  support 
last  year  by  signing  the  PIRG  petition.  The  ma¬ 
jority  should  rule  at  BU  —  not  Silber. 

If  Silber  supports  the  idea  of  Mass  PIRG,  as  he 
says  he  does,  he  must  realize  that  a  Mass  PIRG 
without  adequate  funding  would  be  just  another 
ineffective  student  organization.  Maybe  Silber 
does  know  what  he’s  doing! 

Janet  Johnson 


Dear  Editor 

I  am  distressed  by  the  attack  on  Professor 
Stephen  Schafer  in  “Sleepwalking  the  semester”  in 
The  News  of  October  2nd. 

Professor  Schafer  is  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
field  of  criminology.  He  is  the  author  of  widely- 
used  textbooks;  his  book  on  The  Political  Victim 
was  considered  for  a  national  award;  he  has  an  in¬ 
ternational  reputation  for  his  work. 

He  has  attracted  large  numbers  of  students  to 
his  courses  here  and  at  other  universities.  While 
this  might  appear  to  be  evidence  that  he  offers  gut 
courses,  many  students  report  that  they  find  his 
courses  challenging  and  informative.  In  addition, 
they  are  particularly  pleased  that  he  knows  their 
names  despite  the  size  of  the  class.  He  makes 
himself  available  to  students  outside  the 
classroom. 

A  systematic  and  comprehensive  assessment  of 
his  teaching  and  contributions  would  not  support 
the  strong  condemnation  of  his  course. 

Sincerely, 
S.M.  Miller 
Chairperson 


Dear  Editor: 

We  the  undersigned  students  of  Sociology  209, 
Crime  and  Delinquency  Prof.  Schaffer’s,  request 
that  a  public  apology  be  made  to  Prof.  Schaffer 
concerning  statements  alleged  in  the  article 
“Sleepwalking  the  Semester”  published  on  Oct. 
2nd.  We  feel  these  allegations  are  unfounded  and 
an  insult  to  us  and  the  professor.  We  feel  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  attend  Dr.  Schaffer  s  lec¬ 
tures,  and  not  an  embarrassment.  Contrary  to  Mr. 
Macnow’s  belief,  we  are  learning  a  great  deal.  This 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
students  of  209  who  met  at  our  own  initiative  in 
the  office  of  the  chairman  of  the  sociology  depart¬ 
ment.  Without  embarrassment,  we  sign 


Elizabeth  Daher 
Ted  Bloom 
Bruce  Wentworth 
Diane  Rosenberg 
Donald  Monteiro 
Seth  Black 
Richard  Kissel 
Francis  Vitagliano 
Joseph  Podbela 
Gail  Thompson 
Reina  Squire 
Rolin  Schwartz 
Mike  Maninelli 
Kenneth  Williams 
Steven  Rowland 

T  ..,4m  \/ 


Joseph  Scola 
Bettye  Ewing 
Linda  Auleita 
J.  Fonda 
Glenn  Foley 
Bruce  Friedman 
Marjorie  Cohen 
Susan  Cook 
Tom  Kalmbach 
Judith  Monj 
Dunlop  Gog 
Anthony  Roza 
Veneitta  Code 
Douglas  Smith 
Edward  Hedaya 

\T  m  m  i  D  /-%  ♦  i  i  1  n 


News  reply: 

Our  King  of  the  Gut  article  wasn't  meant  as  an  in¬ 
sult  to  anybody.  We're  sorry  that  anybody  felt 
offended. 


Retirement  and  the  Red  Sox 


45  years  in  CLA 


by  Michael  Gardner 
and 

Debbie  Gronholz 

We  went  to  see  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Waxman 
because  it’s  his  90th  birthday  next  week  and 
because  he  taught  at  BU  for  60  years.  From  1910 
until  1955,  Waxman  was  a  professor  of  romance 
languages,  and  he  lectured  parttime  until  1970 

“Waxie,”  as  his  admirers  tondly  call  him,  has 
three  degrees  from  Harvard  and  has  travelled 
throughout  Europe.  He  served  at  BU  through 
three  wars,  one  depression,  eight  US  presidents 
and  seven  BU  presidents. 

With  his  red  sweater,  gold  shirt,  and  navy-blue 
beret  against  the  backdrop  of  an  autumn  day  in 
old  Cambridge,  Waxman  fit  right  into  a  Rhymin 
Simon  Kodachrome.  While  awaiting  his  guests,  he 
was  cutting  plants  back  from  the  white  picket 
fence  that  surrounds  his  house. 

After  meeting  the  reporters  and  shaking  their 
hands  firmly,  Waxman  warned  them  that  he  was  a 
little  hard  of  hearing,  and  then  led  the  way  into  the 
house.  The  short,  trim  man  walked  a  bit  slowly 
due  to  a  hip  injury,  but  he  still  appeared  much 
closer  to  60. 

Waxman  led  the  way  upstairs,  through  his 
book-lined  study,  into  his  wife’s  studio.  Known 
professionally  as  Bashka  Paeff,  she  is  a  reknowned 
classical  sculptor.  Paeffs  most  important  works 
include  the  Minuteman  statue  in  .Lexington,  a 
soldier’s  memorial  in  Kittering,  Me.,  and  the 
“Kneeling  Boy  and  Bird,”  which  was  recently 
stolen  from  the  Boston  Gardens. 

While  returning  to  his  study  to  sit  and  talk, 
Waxman  stopped  to  pick  up  and  carry  in  a  chair. 
He  refused  an  offer  of  help. 

Waxman’s  speech  was  precise,  properly  enun¬ 
ciating  every  syllable  of  every  word,  as  a  language 
teacher  does.  Throughout  the  interview,  he  would 
pop  up  from  this  chair  and  search  his  book-laden 
shelves  for  documents  to  verify  his  commentary. 

“Oh,  damn!”  he  would  say  each  time,  for  the 
books  outnumbered  their  spaces  and  were 
crowded  on  the  shelves  vertically  and  horizontally. 
But  Waxman  always  found  what  he  was  looking' 
for,  be  it  book,  pamphlet,  or  papers. 

Sometimes  he  would  have  trouble  finding  the 
words  he  wanted  to  use,  too,  but  he  wasn’t  upset 
—  he  just  pointed  out  that  he  was  90,  and  went  on 
with  what  he  was  saying. 

And  Waxman  was  willing  to  talk  on  most  any 
subject;  here  are  a  few  opinions  from  the  non¬ 
agenarian: 

On  why  he  chose  BU:  “I  had  a  girlfriend  at  BU 
when  I  was  a  sophomore  at  Harvard;  she  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  Professor  Geddes  at  CLA.  Several 
years  later,  he  offered  me  a  job  there  —  he  was  the 
head  of  the  department  and  1  was  the  foot.  BU 
offered  me  $1200  and  Harvard  offered  me  $750. 
That  was  a  terrific  jump  in  pay,  so  1  came  to  BU.” 

On  teaching:  “I  believed  in  getting  students  to 
become  passionate  about  what  was  going  on.  In 


my  Spanish  classes,  I  often  chose  subjects  that 
were  being  discussed  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 
For  instance,  once  during  the  agitation  for  the  US 
to  join  the  League  of  Nations,  1  assigned  my 
students  to  read  up  on  that  for  discussion  next  day 
in  class. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  I  was  a  popular  professor.  But 
when  a  man  teaches  in  a  University  for  60  years, 
he  accumulates  a  great  many  students.  I  made 
many  friends.” 

On  today’s  students:  “They  have  much  more  to 
say.  But  in  the  60’s,  I  thought  they  were  ex¬ 
aggerating  a  bit  when  thev  bombed  the  President’s 
office  (Arland  Christ-janer). 

On  teachers’  unionizing:  “I  have  mixed  feelings. 
It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  think  today  what  I  would 
have  done  then.  (Dr.  Waxman  served  for  two 
years,  in  the  early  fifties,  as  president  of  the  BU 
chapter  of  the  AAUP.)  AJ1  I  remember  was  that  I 
was  very  influential  in  requests  for  raises  in  salary. 
Teachers’  salaries  were  very  low  then,  and  the 
faculty  didn’t  dare  speak  out  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Teacher-university  relations  were 
run  along  very  rigid  lines. 

“That  isn’t  true  today.  The  professor  today 
stands  up  at  faculty  meetings  and  calls  the  deans 
foul  names.” 

On  the  foreign  language  requirement:  “I  was 
nourished  on  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  French 
and  German,  besides  speaking  Spanish  from  birth. 
I  now  think  that  my  language  training  was  a  little 


“I  regret  that  I  will  go  thundering 
down  the  ages  with  only 
one  book  to  my  name.” 


exaggerated,  but  I  think  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  the  other  way  (in  reference  to  the  possible 
abolition  of  the  requirement  today).  A  student 
should  study  at  least  one  language.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  students  should  know  something 
about  the  civiliation  and  literature  of  another 
people.” 

On  Mugar  Library:  “Before  Mugar  was  built,  I 
yelled  for  a  library.  I  was  very  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  chapel  and  a  student  union  before 
we  had  a  library.” 

On  travelling:  “The  first  time  I  went  to  Europe 
was  right  after  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898) 
when  I  was  13. 

“In  1907,  I  was  an  exchange  professor  between 
Harvard  and  the  University  of  Paris.  My  title  there 
was  Lectur  Anglais  Adgorint,  which  translated 
means  ‘lecturer  who  sweeps  up  the  office.’  I  was 
very  carefully  scrutinized  because  I  was  an 
American  and  they  had  an  idea  that  all  Americans 
spoke  through  their  noses.” 

On  hobbies:  “I  have  recently  been  a  grower  of 


A  Waxomaniac  remembers 


“He  had  a  positive  influence  on  a  whole 
generations  of  students,”  says  Herbert  H. 
Golden,  interim  chairman  of  the  department 
of  romance  languages,  when  remembering  his 
old  professor  and  colleague,  Dr.  Samuel  M. 
Waxman. 

“He  was  a  dynamic,  peppery  professor,” 
recalls  Golden.  “One  could  never  know  what  he 
would  talk  about  in  class. 

“One  of  his  favorite  quotes  was  that  ‘the  win¬ 
dows  were  always  open  in  his  classroom,  mean¬ 
ing  every  subject  could  be  discussed  in  his  class 
no  matter  how  unpopular  it  was.  More  than 


learning  the  language,  his  classes  were  lessons  in 
life.” 

Golden  said  that  Waxman  always  insisted  on 
excellence  in  his  classroom,  “I  can  still  recall 
him  saying,  ‘never  come  to  class  with  the  sweat 
of  ignorance  on  your  brow.’  He  had  a  manner 
of  questioning  which  challenged  his  students 
and  made  them  think. 

“There  is  a  real  warmth  and  affection  that 
most  of  us  (his  ex-students)  have  for  him  which 
is  rate  in  ordinary  student-teacher  relation¬ 
ships.” 


Waxie  -Gronholz 

prize  dahlias.  I  also  like  cooking  and  good  food, 
but  not  especially  fancy  foods  with  wines,  such  as 
Julia  Childs  makes.  I  cook  because  I  married  an 
artist  who  prefers  to  spend  her  time  in  her  studio 
than  in  the  kitchen. 

On  life:  “I  would  like  to  have  written  more 
books,  but  I  spent  the  time  reading  other  people’s 
books.  I  regret  I  will  go  thundering  down  the  ages 
with  only  one  book  to  my  name. 

“I  pride  myself  as  a  teacher,  as  a  successful 
teacher  of  the  spoken  languages. 

“I  have  had  a  very  happy  life.  I  haven’t  had  any 
one  high  point,  because  my  life  has  been  a  high 
point.” 

On  the  Red  Sox:  “I’m  one  of  the  greatest  living 
baseball  fans  —  no  professor  or  emertius  professor 
is  more  enthusiastic  about  baseball  than  I.  The 
spirit  of  the  team  is  very  good,  especially  their  cap¬ 
tain,  Carl  Yastrzemski,  who  has  been  such  an  op¬ 
timist. 

“We  have  such  a  good  team  and  good  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  a  fine  core  of  pitchers. 

“I  feel  quite  sure  we’re  going  to  win  the  pen¬ 
nant.” 


Happy  Birthday,  Waxie! 
from  the  NEWS 


City  singing  (con’t) 

from  page  12 

“It’s  more  fun  this  way,”  agrees  Ann,  the 
group’s  guitarist.  “We  get  suntans  and  get  to  make 
some  people  happy.” 

Some  people  who  are  not  too  happy  are 
shopkeepers  and  police.  The  Cambridge  police 
have  been  cracking  down  on  big  crowds  that  block 
sidewalks  and  overflow  into  the  street.  In  Boston, 
something  called  an  “itinerary  musician’s  license” 
is  required  to  play  on  the  streets.  Few  singers  buy 
them  though,  and  policemen  rarely  ask  to  see  it. 

Most  performers  agree  that  business  is  off  this 
year.  “People  just  don’t  have  as  much  money  as 
they  used  to,”  said  Charley,  a  psychology  major 
when  he’s  not  playing  the  banjo.  “But  they  like  to 
give  something.  They  like  to  feel  that  they’re  help¬ 
ing  someone.” 

Dobbs  finished  the  last  notes  of  “Cripple 
Creek”  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  and 
the  crowd  cheered.  A  Japanese  tourist  came 
forward  and  posed  with  him  while  her  husband 
took  their  picture. 

“Why  should  I  work  when  I  can  do  this?” 
Dobbs  asked. 

No  one  disagreed. 
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Sargent  Gym 
Bring  Your  BU  ID 


formerly  of  Coiffures  DiNovita  is 
renowned  for  his  expert  hair  cut¬ 
ting  &  blow  drying  with  a  personal 
touch! 


APPOINTMENT 


break  when  Mark  Chimento’s  punt  hit  Harvard’s 
Fran  Cronin  at  the  Harvard  five  and  was 
recovered  by  Peter  Kessel.  Three  plays  later 
Chimento  scored  from  the  two  and  BU  led,  7-0. 

Early  in  the  second  quarter  Harvard  culminated 
a  52-yard  drive  when  quarterback  Jim  Kubacki 
threw  18  yards  to  Steve  Saxon  for  a  touchdown. 
The  point  after  was  blocked,  however,  and  BU  still 
led. 

Harvard  took  the  lead  on  a  late  first  half  field 
goal.  After  that,  both  offenses  ran  into  trouble 
with  Harvard  hurt  by  fumbles  and  penalties  (112 
yards  to  only  five  for  BU)  and  BU  stopped  by  the 
Harvard  defense  and  some  questionable  play¬ 
calling. 

Asked  why  BU  threw  only  14  times  despite  an 
ineffective  running  attack  (52  carries,  83  yards), 
Geiger  responded,  “I  felt  we  should  have  thrown 
more.  Our  receivers  —  Kessel.  Steve  Richards  and 
Jim  Sturgis  —  are  great.  Harvard  couldn’t  cover 
them  one-on-one,  which  was  shown  on  the  last 
touchdown  pass.” 

But  that  would  come  later. 

BU  had  a  great  opportunity  with  8: 14  left  in  the 
game  when  Jerome  Easton  recovered  a  Harvard 
fumble  at  the  Crimson  17  yard  line.  The  Terriers 
let  it  get  away,  though,  as  Roger  Strandberg  was 
thrown  for  a  10-yard  loss  on  first  down  and  Bruce. 
Rich’s  38-yard  field  goal  attempt  went  wide. 

With  time  running  out  BU  got  the  ball  back  on 
its  22.  On  first  down  Geiger  dropped  back  to  pass,, 
but  was  forced  out  of  the  pocket  and  ran  up  the 
middle  for  a  20-yard  gain.  Two  plays  later  Tom 
Floyd  gained  15  yards  on  a  quick  burst,  giving  the 
Terriers  a  first  down  on  the  Harvard  45. 

On  the  next  play,  Geiger  faked  a  handoff  and 
threw  deep  to  Kessel,  who  made  the  catch  at  the 
eight  yard  line  and  went  in  for  the  touchdown.  BU 
led  again. 

There  was  only  1:56  left,  but  the  Terriers  still 
had  some  anxious  moments.  Larry  Schember 
returned  the  kickoff  57  yards  to  the  BU  33.  The 
Terriers  were  in  danger  of  another  close,  last- 
minute  loss. 

But  Harvard  gained  only  one  yard  on  three 
plays,  and  on  fourth  and  nine  Schember  carried  on 
a  reverse.  He  was  stopped  two  yards  short  of  a  first 
down  and  the  Harvard  threat  was  over. 

BU’s  changed  attitude  will  face  another  stiff  test 
Saturday  when  the  Terriers  try  to  pass  .500  in  a 
key  Yankee  Conference  game  against  UMass  at 
Amherst. 
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To  make  the 
coaches 
look  better 


by  John  White 

Quarterback  Greg  Geiger  credited  the  victory 
to  a  change  in  attitude. 

“After  the  Northeastern  loss  the  players  got 
together  and  had  some  meetings  during  the  week,” 
he  said.  “We  felt  we  weren’t  using  our  full  talents. 
We  didn’t  play  well  and  were  making  the  coaches 
look  bad,  which  wasn’t  the  case. 

“This  week  everyone  was  really  pulling  for  each 
other.” 

The  changed  attitude  combined  with  a  strong 
Boston  University  defense  and  a  very  sloppy  Har¬ 
vard  offense  (eight  fumbles,  four  of  which  were 
lost)  lifted  the  Terriers  to  a  13-9  upset  of  the  Crim¬ 
son  at  Harvard  Stadium  last  Saturday. 

The  Terriers  dominated  early.  They  missed  two 
early  scoring  charges  when  one  pass  was 
overthrown  and  another  dropped,  but  got  a  big 


Open  new  vistas  of  hope  for 


She’s  the  kind  of  young  girl  that  feels 
lonely,  keels  left  out.  Feels  the  whole 
world  is  a  hostile  place. 

The  kind  of  girl  who  has  crumbled 
under  the  awesome  pressures  of  a 
disrupted  home  and  an  inconsistent 
society.  The  adolescent  girl  who  has 
built  a  wall  around  herself  and  who 
will  never  grow  up  emotionally  unless 
love  breaks  through  to  free  her.  .  .  . 

The  Sisters  Of  The  Good  Shep¬ 
herd  who  are  religiously  committed 
and  professionally  trained  dedicate 


themselves  to  guiding  adolescent  girls 
who  have  personal,  social,  and  family 
difficulties. 

As  psychologists,  child  care  and 
social  workers,  teachers,  nurses,  rec¬ 
reation  leaders,  and  in  other  fields, 
the  sisters  strive  through  love,  under¬ 
standing,  and  total  commitment  to 
Christ  to  help  these  girls  find  them¬ 
selves  and  God  again. 

Do  you  have  a  deep  interest  in 
others?  Would  you  like  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  our  apostolate  of  caring? 
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No  connections,  no  tickets 


by  Kevin  Quirk 

Two  people  were  there,  they  said,  because  they 
knew  a  captain  in  the  Boston  Police  Department. 
Others  had  ties  with  a  bank  executive.  Someone 
else  came  because  the  husband  of  the  woman  next 
door  worked  for  a  distributor  of  Schaefer  beer. 
And  some  people,  in  the  outer  reaches  of  Fenway 
Park,  actually  obtained  tickets  for  the  two 
American  League  baseball  playoff  games  last 
weekend  through  the  mail. 

But  not  many  of  the  more  than  100,000 
applicants  who  sent  $21  to  the  Red  Sox  for  tickets 
and  postmarked  their  entries  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  minute  received  tickets  for  their  efforts.  Those 
who  were  rejected  want  to  know:  1.  Why?  2.  Did 
anyone  obtain  tickets  through  the  mail?  and  3. 
Who  got  all  the  tickets  —  a  huge  majority  for  sure 
—  not  sold  to  the  public? 

Obviously,  it  helped  to  know  someone. 

Tom  Jakaitis  and  Bill  Brown  flew  into  Boston 
from  Waukegan,  Ill.  for  the  two  games  and  sat  in 
the  grandstand  behind  first  base.  Jakaitis  is  an 
electrician  and  Brown  a  highway  maintenance 
worker.  They  don’t  have  political  ties.  Yet  they 
said  they’ve  gone  to  several  World  Series  and 
playoff  games  throughout  the  East  and  Midwest. 

They  even  acquired  tickets  to  this  year’s  All-Star 
game  in  Milwaukee.  And  they’ve  never  done  it 
through  the  mail.  It  seems  they  have  a  friend  who 
used  to  play  major  league  baseball  who,  they  say, 
can  fix  them  up  anytime.  They  know  him  only  as 
“Spud.” 

Paul  and  Bill  Podloski  from  Dedham,  who  sat 
in  the  right  field  grandstand,  never  even  con¬ 
sidered  mailing  for  tickets. 

“We  know  a  season-ticket  holder  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  away  in  October,”  Paul  explained. 
“We  assumed  we  could  use  his  tickets  since  he 
wouldn’t  be  here.” 

Unfortunately,  the  friend  stayed  home  and  used 
his  tickets.  But  the  Podloskis  knew  another 
season-ticket  holder  and  .  .  .  two  tickets. 

Jim  Gagliardo  sat  with  his  neighbor  from 
Shrewsbury.  The  neighbor’s  husband  worked  for  a 
distributor-  of  Schaefer  beer.  The  company  is  one 
of  many  corporations  with  season-tickets. 

A  young  couple  heading  into  the  grandstand 
clutched  tickets  they  said  came  from  another  help¬ 
ful  friend,  a  batting  practice  pitcher  for  the  Red 
Sox.  He  is  not,  however,  a  member  of  the  team 
and  does  not  play  baseball  for  a  living. 

A  couple  sitting  near  the  left  field  foul  line 
whispered  the  alleged  identity  of  their  secret 
gatekeeper  to  Fenway.  “We  know  a  captain  in  the 
Boston  Police  Department,”  they  said.  “We  heard 
that  each  superior  officer  was  given  four  com¬ 
plimentary  tickets.”  Lt.  Earl  Bolt,  information  ser¬ 
vices  supervisor  for  the  police  department, 
categorically  denied  that  the  department  received 
any  complimentary  tickets. 

Finally,  out  in  the  bleachers,  season-long  home 
of  the  most  dedicated  fans,  it  was  possible  to  find 
winners  in  the  mail-in-and-hope-against-hope 
sweepstakes.  An  elderly  couple  from  Nashua, 
N.H.  trudged  up  to  their  seats  in  row  34  in  the  35- 
row  bleachers,  thanking  the  Red  Sox,  their 
mailman,  their  astrologist,  and  even  the  obnoxious 
bleacher  ushers  every  step  of  the  way. 

“We  know  we’re  in  select  company,”  the  man 
said.  “That’s  why  I’ve  framed  the  $9  refund  check 
from  the  Red  Sox.  (Bleacher  seats  cost  less  than 
the  $21  all  applicants  had  to  send.)  It  will  stay  in 
my  living  room  forever.” 

But  while  that  refund  check  with  the  Red  Sox 
logo  sat  in  their  Nashua,  N.H.  home,  and  the 
proud  couple  centered  their  high-powered 
binoculars  on  the  Fenway  action,  the  losers,  many 
of  them  the  loyal  Fenway  fans,  watched  from 
home  holding  their  returned  envelopes. 

Or  they  waited  in  long  lines  for  several  hours  for 


the  privilege  of  standing  at  the  game.  Or  they 
bought  “scalpers”  tickets  by  paying  $15  or  more 
to  well-dressed  men  with  money  rolls  stuffed  with 
$20  bills.  Or  they  sent  $21  more  to  the  Sox  for 
World  Series  tickets  and  hoped  again. 

The  real  fans  forced  to  watch  on  television  will 
tell  you.  It  wasn’t  the  same  crowd.  Sure  they 
chanted  “ Lou-eee!” ,  “Ri-co!"  and  even  sang 
“Goodbye,  Charlie,  we  hate  to  see  you  go!” 

But  it  wasn’t  right.  It  sounded  forced.  No 
straight-from-the-guts  emotional  release  from  the 
same  fans  who  worried  through  the  season  waiting 
for  the  ultimate  collapse  that  never  came.  Just 
some  imposters,  those  who  didn’t  leave  in  the 
eighth  inning  of  Sunday’s  game,  standing  and 
cheering  at  the  end  on  cue.  The  eyes  of  the  world 


and  NBC’s  cameras  were  upon  them.  They  had  to 
do  it. 

The  Red  Sox  won’t  even  reveal  how  many 
tickets  they  sold  by  mail.  Officials  say  only  that 
12,000  applications  went  to  Fenway  —  the  rest 
never  left  the  post  office  —  and  they  filled  all  they 
could. 

If  half  the  12,000  were  filled,  less  than  15  per 
cent  of  those  at  the  park  were  from  the  general 
public.  At  most,  a  third  of  the  crowd  got  tickets  by 
mail. 

High  up  in  the  granstand  still  another  group 
with  connections  sat.  They  knew  someone  in  the 
Red  Sox  organization.  A  player. 

“Carlton  doesn’t  know  why  we’re  stuck  way  up 
here,”  Cecil  Fisk  said  of  his  son,  the  Sox  catcher. 
“I  guess  a  lot  of  important  people  come  before 
us.” 

The  Fisks,  like  most  around  them,  paid  for 
tickets.  They  just  had  an  easy  access. 

If  the  Fisks  had  to  sit  so  far  away,  you  have  to 
wonder  just  how  many  politicians,  businessmen, 
“Spuds”  from  Waukegan,  Washkosh,  and 
Kalamazoo,  and  people  marginally  connected 
with  the  team  —  as  well  as  those  they  chose  to 
reward  —  rode  easy  paths  to  Fenway’s  treasures. 
At  the  expense  of  the  public  and  the  fans. 


Scalpers:  for  the  frustrated  losers  in  the  mail-in  game, 

they're  the  courts  of  last  resort  — eni  Tripodi 
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